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The Children’s Ken'spaper, Week Ending June ig, 1043 

Why NotTmce Tomorrow, 
Corporal Hitler? 

Just before be passed on Arthur Mee wrote two or three characteristic articles. 
Here is one of them—an earnest expression of all our hopes for Peace on Earth. - 


n^ouNTEBANK though he be, with all the 
intuitions that have led him over the 
precipice or into^a padded room, the monster 
Hitler knows at last that his day is done. 
There is no hope for him. 

' And yet it may be that millions more will 
perish for this corporal who mistook himself 
ibr the conqueror of the world. 

To those of us to whom war is loathsome 
there must come again and again the bitter 
feeling that it would be a human and Christian 
thing , if we could find some other way to 
end all this. If it could end v/ith some sudden 
stroke it would be the greatest universal 
blessing that ever befell mankind. 

We must all believe that it is being 
shortened by the growing power which is 
enabling the Allies to master the mighty 
forces of the Axis. Even he who runs, or 
he who is half-blind, can see that the war has 
turned round and is on its way to a glorious 
consummation. 

War on Our Doorsteps 

Perhaps it may be that the aeroplane 
will end it, after all. Millions of good people 
have not been able to reconcile themselves 
to the changing weapons of war and the hor¬ 
ror of the bomb falling from the sky. War - 
was so different when the submarine sent 
its deadly torpedo unseen through the sea, 
when the guns were on the battlefield far 
away, when the bayonet was a thing which ' 
most of us only read about—when the battle 
v/as localised and its instruments were the 
old-fashioned things men had fought with 
so long. 

J\Io\vwar is on our doorsteps and before our 
eyes, and in place of the bayonet is the 
bomb, it is not quite the same. - We are 
no longer making war by proxy, but are in 
it and of it ;. it is ours. Your home, mine, 
the King’s, luay crash in ruin any night. 
Schools, hospitals, museums, and shops are 
scattered in ruin, and nobody sleeps safely in 
his bed, for the danger is everywhere. . 

So it is that at last the world sees the 
naked octopus of war as it is, the cruejlest 
thing on earth, without pity or reason or 
compassion, with,the teeth and claws of the 
jungle and no attribute of humanity to abate 
by one jot its terror and its shame. 

What is it that we should do with such a 
ghastly evil stalking across the earth ? We 
may despise those who would let it march 
freely to its conquest of the world, or w'ould^ 
try to stop it with kind w'ords., Our business 
surely is to set a greater powur against it 
than it can contradict, and to shorten its 
sway by every hour we can. 

The Monster and His Bombs 

The bursting of the bomb in the midst of 
civilisation has awakened the world to the 
horror of war which in the past has been 
fought for most of us behind a screen of 
distance, but what right have we to allow 
war to come about expecting that others 
will fight it for us ? When ev?ry man is in 
the war, then surely every man will want to 
stop it. It is clearly something gained that 
the bomb has brought us face to face with the 
most appalling evil still existing on the earth. , 


And perhaps it may be that history will 
say of the bomb that this frightful thing 
which blotted out our cities .swept away war 
in the end because nothing could endure 
against it. We have seen it quicken up 
war So that conquests which would have 
taken Napoleon months are now achieved in 
hours or days. In not many days the face 
of Europe was transformed and the fate of 
its populations flung into the melting-pot._ 
Peace w'as too weak to stop it. The Monster 
had the bombs, and we looked on, stupefied. 
gUT now the bombs are ours and on the side 
of Peace. We may not like flooding 
green valleys, but do we like to see the 
Monster master of the earth ? _ Would you 
rather see a green valley building up satanic 
powers to destroy mankind, or see it freed 
from these dark powers to be the glory of a 
peaceful world again ? 

The Chosen Instrument : 

We must have no doubt that the path to 
peace may be strewn with danger and death. 
An immeasurable flood'of grief may yet 
overwhelm us all. What we must pray for is 
that the war will end by the means that will 
end it soonest. It appears to be true that the 
aeroplane is destined to "be the chosen instru¬ 
ment of speeding up the Victory and bringing 
back peace to this tormented world. 

JvJow that the power is in our hands it must 
be used with the ruthlessness which 
alone will mercifully shorten the war. If we 
have found the short way to end it it is mere 
humanity to warn our enemies of their 
impending doom and of the chance they have 
of averting it. It is not reasonable that the 
whole vyorld should continue to endure this 
anguish if there is any means of ending it by 
any blow struck at the guilty nations. 

it is within the power of Corporal Hitler 
to give Germany peace tomorrow. He can 
save the cities of the Reich from being blown 
to pieces and their peoples from being 
scattered in a wilderness. 

Let Germany Make Up Her Mind 
It is probably true that Italy is already 
resolved to let the victorious Allies pass 
through when the testing time comes, and 
the fair cities the whole world loves will be 
saved from destruction. Let Germany make 
up her mind. Let Corporal Hitler, show 
mr/patriotism by sacrificing'himself to save 
his country ; otherwise let Germany shake 
herself free of this foul octopus that has her 
in its grip. ' . 

Jt is the way open for the German leader or 
the German people. It is the only way to 
avert the blow that will shatter their power 
for ever and make it impossible for the next 
generation of Germans to hold up their heads 
as members of the human race. . . 

They are doomed and their future is in 
their own hands. The crack must come 
whether it come this year or next. Why 
not save Germany, Corporal Hitler, from 
measureless suffering and devastation by 
recognising what the/whole world know.s— 
that its bad-neighbour policy has brought it 
to perdition and that mankind wants to hear 
your hateful name no more ? Arthur Mee 



The Bosun’s Chair 



Sea Cadets hoisting the bosun’s chair on a training yacht 


The Children Save the Oay 

A FELLOW-FEELING malces US sliells that Were in slioi't Supply ou 
wondrous kind, and all of us the island because the Japanese 
can si'mpathise with those who occupied and patrolled all its 
are short of money. shores! ■ But in this Melbourne 

In . an outlying island of the store they were abundant because, 
Netherlands East Indies the Australian children, love them as 
shortage -of money recently playthings, and he was able to 
became sd acute that a social up- buy boxes full of them, boxes of 
heaval seemed likely and the cowries and other brightly 
Dutch administrator was forced coloured shells, 
to make a hazardous journey to Back to the island the Dutch- 
Australia in search of help. In man went with his good fortune. 
Melbourne he found it—not In in shells, and native hearts are 
the banks, but in a big stove. glad because once more, nieta- 
No Australian shops, of course, phorically speaking, th^r purses 
sell coin, but the currency the are bulging and their pockets 
wo.rthy Dutchman sought for the jingling. Another grave economic 
natives in his care was shells— crisis is past 1 
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More Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity 

A FEW hours before traitor Laval was broadcasting his in- 
, tention to send all his country’s 21-year-olds to W 9 rk in 
Germany, General de Gaulle was cheering General Giraud as 
‘ the leader who did not abandon France even while a prisoner. 
As de Gaulle said of the pre- Gaulle, Catroux, and Georges, 
'sent happy situation outside 
France itself, a new spirit is at 
work. We are on a good road. ' 

So rapidly have events moved Government, working for more 
in Algiers that the last of the Liberty, more Equality, and more 
governors not acceptable to all. Fraternity. 

General Nogues of Morocco, has No news could have been finer 
resigned, following the example for Mr Winston Churchill when 
of Monsieur Peyrouton of Algeria, he called at Algiers on his way 
so that all Fi-enchmen in Africa home to London with the plans 
are united in their aim. ^ for the next attack on tire Axis 

They have established the' in his pocket, for a confident and 
French Committee of National united France is a real asset to 
Liberation w'hich in addition to the Allies in the coming attack 
the four. Generals, Giraud, de on the Fortress of Europe. 

Toward THE Touchstone 


has Massigli, Philip, and Monnet, 
and other civilians as members.' 
They form a responsible 


^HE Good Neighbour •was the 
text of the address given by 
Mr Winant, the American Am¬ 
bassador, at the Layman’s Creed 
meeting organised at Manchester 
the ether day by 14 business men, 
and the inspiration of one of 
Arthur Mee’s very last articles. 

His address was on. lines 
dirgctly opposed ’ to that 19th- 
centuiy school of thought which 
received its name from the City, 
and held that the bases of peace 
were free trade and the non¬ 
interference of the State in in¬ 
dustry, while utilitariaiiism and 
individualism guided business. 

Successful living, however, in 
Mr Winant’s view% depends upon 
the awareness of the inter-re¬ 
lationship of individuals, com¬ 
munities, and nations. "No 
man, ’’ he maintained,," can live ' 

k Pound of Diamonds 

Diamonds are. usually valued 
aifd sold by the carat, which 
is Or tiny fraction of an dunce, 
but now they are sold by the 
kilogramme. 

True, these are not gem stones, 
but industrial diamonds of the 
highest importance in wartime, 
for they are essential to en¬ 
gineering work of all kinds. 
South Africa produces most of 
the world’s diamonds, and in¬ 
dustrial diamonds accounted last 
year for nearly 40 per cent of 
the diamond trade, an immense 
increase over the normal demand. 

Industrial diamonds are known 
. as “ abrasives,” from their power 
of wearing down the_; hardest 
and most obstinate surfaces. It 
is now* thought absurd _to^ go on 
selling these diamonds by the 
carat, so they are to be put on 
the same footing as other 
abrasives, such as carborundum 
and silicon carbide, and will be 
sold by. the kilogramme, "thus 
removing from the product its 
spurious maiitle of preciousness 
and rarity.” : 

It w'ould be amusing to go into 
a shop and ask for "half a pound 
of fresh diamonds, please.” 


by himself alo'ne, nor can any 
group in the comple.x social order 
of today safely attempt to sup¬ 
port itself at the cost and to the 
detriment of other groups without 
injury to. the general welfare. 
This means the acceptance of 
larger- .responsibilities, and calls 
for wider vision and a sympathy 
and understanding that reaches 
beyond frontiers.” 

. President Roosevelt’s Four 
Freedoms were, he went on, a 
definite basis for a kind of world 
attainable in our own time; did 
we care enough to make them a 
reality? It would not be an easy 
task, and yet " their tenets do, 
not go beyond the simple relation¬ 
ships of a good neighbour in a 
Christian world, and are primary 
to any true concept of 
democracy. ” 

HE’S Just 108! 

, At Wolverton, near ' Stony 
Stratford, the railway ' workers 
of what was then the London 
and North-Western Railway had 
quite a little ceremony 38 years 
ago. John Christian Francklowq 
one of the oldest employees, was 
retiring at the age of 70, and as 
he was much liked, his fellow- 
workers and the company ma^e 
a fuss of him. 

Bom before Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, Mr Franck- 
low is still going strong, having 
recently celebrated his 108th 
birthday in his native town. He 
cannot get about very much, but 
every now and then he spends 
an Tiour in his armchair wuth 
his memories of four British 
Jtings and one great Queen. 

He has indeed had a full and 
active life, for he w'orked very 
hard for more than half a 
century on the railway,' and made 
the carving of furniture his 
hobby when he retired. 

The C N sends Mr Fiancklow' 
greetings and hopes he will keep 
well and strong for many a day 
to come. . • ' 


THINGS SEEN Theodore Roosevelt’s Son 


’The oldest power-hammer 
known, built by monks over 500 
years ago and driven by a W'ater- 
wheel, producing scythe blades 
for Russia at a Yorkshire way- 
side forge. 

Billing^ate porters wearing 
hats of neat circlets of fresh 
shrimps packed in white netting. 


Major Kermit Roosevelt, vthe 
famous explorer, and a dis¬ 
tant cousin of today’s President,' 
has died on active service in 
Alaska; in the last war, as in 
this, Major Roosevelt served in 
the British Army, on both occa¬ 
sions transferring to the U S 
forces. 


Freedom Throdoh 

fAITH 

Religion in Schools 

Jr was a very happy' augury for 
the" future that Mr R. A. 
Butler, President of the Board pf 
Education, should have pro¬ 
claimed our Government's policy 
for religious teachiiig at the 
World Congress of Faith held in 
London the other day. 

He declared that he believed it 
was 'by faith that the United 
Nations had been saved, and that 
it was by faith we should be 
delivered. 

He believed it was the desire of 
our school authorities ' to teach 
the children the first principles 
of faith, and he was seeking to 
remedy any weaknesses in our 
present system of r eligious educa¬ 
tion. - 

It was the Govenrment’s inteir- 
fion that this should have a 
definite and assured place irr the 
school day', and that children 
should be brought up in the faith 
of their parents. 

The rights of conscieirce, he 
said, must be inviolate,, and 
arrangements made so that chil¬ 
dren may receive distinctive 
teaching should their parents so 
desire. 

Mr Butler’s speech pointed to¬ 
ward a. real ^reement among 
all who have high ideals on what 
children should be taught, and 
the C N rejoices that he .strongly 
detried the wicked libel that our 
schools were becoming Godless. 

He concluded by stressing the 
importance of building a life of 
the spirit on any economic 
security which we might desire. 

Argentina Awakes 

A revolt by tlTe armed forces of 
the State has hot always boded 
well for a South American 
country, but the eight-hour revo¬ 
lution in^^rgentina the other day 
represented the- will of a grbat 
people who have long -been 
among our best friends. 

Angered by the pro-Axis policy 
of President Ramon Castillo, 
who had suppressed Free Speech 
after the U S entry into the-war, 
and had declined to link Argen¬ 
tina with all the other Latin- 
American Republics in severing 
relations with the Axis, Generals 
Rawson and Ramirez raised the 
standard of Freedom.. President 
Castillo and a few members of 
his party took refuge on a 
mine-sweeper which sailed down 
the River Plate in a fog. He 
soon surrendered, however, and 
resigned, when a new Govern¬ 
ment tvas formed. 

Though declaring itself neutral, 
ther e is now no doubt which side 
Argentina favours. 

Why Has a Pig 
A Curly Tail? 

Many activities of Sussex 
Young Farmer's Clubs were seen 
at a gathering in Arundel Park 
the other day. 

One entertaining feature was a 
Brains Trust, questions sent by 
young farmers being answered, by 
ineil W'ho know. It was then 
that mere towmspeople (and per¬ 
haps many Young Farmers too) 
had a surprise, for one of the 
wise men said that the pig does 
not alw'ays have a curly tail. 
The tail, he said, is thfe pig’s 
barometer. If the animal is in 
■good condition the tail will curl; 
if it is not well looked after the 
tail will droop; In fact, the curly 
tail is the pig’s V sign 1 


Arthur Mee 

Further Tributes From Friends 


knew him as a good and 
kindly neighbour, beloved^ 
by a wide ’^circle of personal 
frieiids in his own village of 
Eynsford. His charming'home 
at Eynsford Hill, a storehouse of 
_ treasures .gathered from all parts 
' of the world, was ever open to 
his neighbours and friends when¬ 
ever they chose to walk in the 
beautiful grounds there. From 
his hilltop he observed all that 
went on in his village and took a 
sympathetic interest in his fellow 
village A 'Neighbour, 

in the Kentish Times 

passing of your ' noble- 
hearted Editor, Mr Arthur 
Mee, w'ill occasion deep and wide¬ 
spread sorrow'. Few contempor¬ 
aries during the past few decades 
have exercised so pow'erful an in¬ 
fluence as he upon the national 
life. JMr Mee’s, fine tolerance; his 
noble standards and his stead¬ 
fast Christian outlook incited 
young and old to high endeavour. 
For long I had felt Arthur Mee 
should have been honoured as 
the noble Knight of Youth in 
the British Empire. 

General George L. Carpenter, 

0 } The Salvation Array 

J’HE death of Arthur Mee will 
be felt' quite as much, by 
teachers as by their classes. In' 
preparing a topical lesson there 
was no paper that gave them the 
facts they wanted in the way.. 
and the words the children could 
understand like the Children’s 
Newspaper, of whith Mee was 
editor. Not that he ever “talked 
down ” to the children. Most 
children are shy of a big book, 
but not if it w'as by Arthur Mee. 
Children by no means precocious 
would reach flown Arthur Mee.’s. ' 
Encyclopedia and browse on it 
by the hour. One mother who 
eked out a land labourer’s meagre 
weekly wage by charing saved up 
a shilling a week till she had 
enough to buy Mee’s Encyclope¬ 
dia for her boy while he was still 
in the junior standards. 

J. L. Paton, former High 
Master of Manchester 
Grammar School 


3Jay a colleague of Arthur IMee 
add a few words to your 
ample record of his journalistic 
career? He > won the regard ol 
very many correspondents who 
had never seen or known him: 
but the few people who, knew 
him best were_those who had the 
W'armest affection for him. It 
arose from his goodness of 
heart ; his impulsive generosity ; 
his constancy to those- who could 
call him friend. None who eve;' 
wanted his help asked for it 
w'ithout getting it, and most had 
it without asking. 

His enthusiasms and his pre¬ 
judices were expressed with 
vehemence, but he was aiway.s 
without intent to wound, for that 
was his nature', staunch bin: 
sensitive, honest and. of. good 
intent—above all, kind. 

An Old Friend, in The Times 
j^RTHUR Mee was a little man in 
stature, with a good fore¬ 
head and a quick look through 
his glasses. He. always walked 
very busily like a boy looking for 
something. There w'as the, 
eternal boy in his eagerness and 
in his sense of fun. 

Mee W'as a very modest man 
with no pretensions. He Was 
often' on the tip-toe of 'expect¬ 
ancy., He was alw'ays discoyer- 
ing new beauty and courage in 
men and books and things. Biu: 
he’was a true Englishujan, and 
there was nothing mystical abpu’; 
his dreams of his influence. 
When a challenge in some good 
cause W'as laid upon him, or he 
saw' some iniquity on the prowl, h(> 
W'ould be quick to take off his coat. 

He believed in the Empire; he 
was sure of its destiny and of its; 
shining future. There was one 
flag’ that stood above all other 
flags for freedom and liberty— 
the British flag; and. he alway;; 
flew it from his hill-top. 

He never doubted the outcome 
of this war. To him it was just a 
plain issue between good and 
evil. He was certain of the ulti¬ 
mate v'iot*iy of right over w'rong. 

His W'as always a soaring spirit. 

R. P. H-V/., 
in the British Weekly 


Little News reels 


Lancaster bomber, with an 
Australian crew' pf 8 and 2 
passengers, has flown from Eng¬ 
land to Australia by way of 
Canada and the Pacific, the'fiVst 
time such a journey has been 
made by the same crew; the 
flying time was 72 hours., 

No more Post Office home 
safes can be issued becaiisG the 
steel used for them is wanted 
for guns and tankj. 

A US “Beveridge Plan ’’ has 
.been prepared by Senator Wagner 

Nettles, foxgloves, and deadly 
nightshade are now being har¬ 
vested for war purposes. 

During three years at sea Able 
Seaman Bernard Liley of Scar¬ 
borough, now' only 18, has had 
four of his ships torpedoed and 
one mined. 

In the past IS months 50 AT S 
storeiconien at a Central Ammu¬ 
nition . Depot in North-West 
England have sated the country 
a million pounds by. repairing 
and cleaning faulty aiid damaged 
shells and cartridges; 

Beali.sing thaP they .made a mis¬ 
take in striking. 330 miners at 
Hapton Valley Colliery, in Lan- 


ca.shire, expressed their regtet and 
declared their intention 'of m.-ikinj; 
good the coal lost by their actioi:. 

■ There are now 32 squadrons of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force 
serving overseas; and it is stateii 
that for every Canadian serving 
in R C A F squadrons there- are 
eleven Canadians serving with 
the R A P. 

Youth News Reel 

JJURHAM City Scouts have raised 
£230 for the Red Cross by 
selling waste-paper. 

Some 2000 London ' Boys as¬ 
sembled in St Paul’s Cathedral 
in an act of worship and thanks¬ 
giving for the Boys Brigade's 
sixty years of service tp Boyhood. 

Several. prisoners . of tear i:i 
Nazi' prison camps, -who loers 
keen Scouts in peacetime, are 
allotting monej^ to the B-P 
Memorial Fund. 

- Headed by the Bishop of New¬ 
castle more than 70 Church of 
England clergymen and their 
'Wives attended a Northumbei- 
land Scout Camp Site to see 
Scouts in training. 
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Ice-Creams Going in USA 


'J'His is sad news indeed from 
our great ally across the 
Atlantic Ocean, where it'.seems 
that’the soda fountains are likely 
to disappear ‘’for the duration." 
It is not only shortage of ice¬ 
cream that is the troGble, but 
shortage of carbon dioxide, the 
all-important gas which makes 
an ice-cream soda fizz. 

Its supplies are needed today 
for more urgent uses. Rubber 
rafts must be inflated, fire extin¬ 
guishers in ships have their own 
fizzing to do, and the gas is also 
useful' in servicing aircraft and 
for, a number of military pur¬ 
poses, not to mention the vital 
matter of refrigeration. So, 
although 130,000,000 Americans 


may be sad, about it, their be¬ 
loved “soft drinks” are nppar- 
?ntly doomed. 

There is, however, one hope, 
and a fizzy one at that. Sher¬ 
bet is likely to replace the ice¬ 
cream soda. The American drug 
stores, which sell almost every¬ 
thing but drugs and medicines, 
have always specialised in the 
soda trade and their ingenuity 
may be relied upon to create an 
astonishing variety of new and 
palatable sherbets of many 
colours and tastes to replace the 
lost ice-creams. Whatever the 
fortunes of war may bring, we 
can be^sure that'Americans will 
keep cool. 


mm POLICE 

Up and down,' night and day, 
the handy little craft of London’s 
River Police patrol the Thames 
from Dartford Creek to Tedding- 
ton. 

During the war their task has 
been doubled, because they have 
done their bit in fire fighting or 
as rescue squads, or in salvag¬ 
ing and demolition work. 

They carry no navigational 
lights, but make their way among 
barges and shipping, all through 
the big London area of waterway, 
from dusk to dawn, with no loss 
of efficiencj'. According to the 
Port of London Authority there 
is less crime in the area they 
police than in any other part of 
London. 


3 

The Two-Way Scrap Books 


gcHOOLS, Clubs and young 
people all over Britain and 
America are taking part in a 
scheme for exchanging scrap- 
books, .sponsored by the “Books 
Across the Sea organisation. 

Each scrap-book contains a 
pictorial and written record of 
the wartime life of the school, 
club, or individual compiler of 
the book. Contents range from 
pictures and details of the .town 
or village and- personal photo¬ 
graphs to pictures and notes of 
current fashions, food reports, 
recipes, shopping lists, and any 
amusing details of wartime lives. 
Many scrap-books have already 
been exchanged, and some of 


the compilers still correspond 
regularly. . 

. The “Books Across the Sea ” 
scheme exists to promote better 
understanding through books, 
and exchanges books of import¬ 
ance or of wide interest which, 
owing to war conditions, are not 
published or are otherwise un¬ 
obtainable in the other country. 
The London branch has sent 
American scrap-books on loan 
and exhibition ' all over the 
country, and their reading-room 
at Aldwych House is open for 
reference. . 

Mrs Roosevelt wrote , and 
autographed . .the thousandth 
American gift book sent to 
Britain through the scheme. . 



SAVETHE WILD FLOWERS 

The chairman of the Wild 
Plant Conservation Board has 
appealed to the War Agricultural 
Committees to do all they can to 
preserve areas where .'rare wild 
flowers grow' He particularly 
mentions autumn crocuses, wild 
daffodils, , gentians, and wild 
rare orchids, which for centuries 
have made English beauty spots. 
Dr Ramsbottom, Keeper’ of 
Botany' at the Natural History 
Museum, states that often it is 
only necessary to preserve small 
strijDS of soil: what should be 
avoided is the extermination of 
the flowers over entire areas of. 
newly-ploughed land. 

SOMETHING MISSING 

The latest Army recruits were 
returning from their first route 
m.arch. Most of them were going 
along with a-swing, but one was 
hobbling rather badly, and seemed 
unhappy, 

“You all right, Tom?” whispered 
his friend. 

“ Yes, thanks,” murmured Tom. 
“But I do miss ray walking-stick!” 


OIL FROM LAND AND SEA 


The Personal Note 


J-Jere is a little • story which 
shows how appreciative our 
boys and girls are of small atten¬ 
tions. 

One of our greatest and most 
famous - public funds ’ (we must 
■■ot mention names,' but it is a. 

-..ly famous institution indeed) 
u.sed to receive most vital sup¬ 
port from . enthusiastic collec¬ 
tions by children. It was the 
custom of this organisation to 
send a letter of thanks to each 
child with a personal and' 
friendly form of address. 

Then someone in the office, 
keen- for economy, had a bright 
idea. Such a bright idea it was. 
Vvihy bother about a personal 
letter of thanks to each child? 
After all, a plain receipt would 


do. So the personal let'ter of 
thanks was left out. And almost 
at once the contributions from 
the children ' fell almost to 
nothing. 

The boys and girls who had 
worked so hard for the fund felt 
that they had been cheated. 
They lilied the personal letter cf 
thanks. Each one of, them felt 
’that it was a direct and warm 
appreciation. 

■Wiser heads, who knew more 
about children than the over- 
hasty economiser, realised what 
was wrong. The personal letter, 
was restored, and the flood. of 
contributions flowed as rapidly 
as before. 

Now everybody concerned is 
happy once more.' 


So many things are -bein^ 
sought as substitutes for others 
now, that ,we ought to find our- . 
selves better off after the war 
than we were" before. 

For example, in the absence 
of olive oil,' and even of cotton 
seed oil, now wanted for war 
purposes, the Americans are 
growing sunflowers by thousands 
of acres for the sunflpw'er seed 
oil, which is common in Russia. 
The, Argentine' is experimenting 
with' oil from rape seed,' peanuts,. 
and coffee beans. • In another 
field, for another kind of oil, the 
humble heri'ing is being exploited 
and two million gallons of 
herring oil have been barrelled 
from the Pacific coast. 


THE CURFEW RINGS 


AGAIN 

The one surviving curfew bell in 
the city of York (at the Church 
of St Michael’s, Spurriergate), 
which has been silent since the 
war started, is now being rung 
every night at eight o’clock, thus 
continuing an old custom extend¬ 
ing over several centuries.. 


Now That June is Here 


Doctor Allan Roy 
Dafoe 

The Dionne quintuplets have 
lost their doctor—Doctor Allan 
Dafoe, who cn a night in May 
nine years ago, ushered them into" 
an astonished world, and him¬ 
self into a strangely won fame. 

Dr Dafoe was an obscure 
practitioner of the backwoods of 
Ontario when he was summoned 
to the lonely farmhouse where 
the Dionnes lived, but within a 
few hours he tvas front-page 
news all over t’ne world. That 
w’as inevitable, but nothing 
collide 'side-track him while he 
biittled valiantly for the tremu¬ 
lously balanced lives of these 
tiny French-Canadian girls. As 
all the world knows, he won his 
battle, and from then on, until 
these famous sisters were five, 
he devoted his lifd to them, giving 
up his guardianship in 1939. 

In all the blaze of- publicity 
that followed in the wake of the 
Quins, as they were universally 
and affectionately known. Dr 
Dafoe’s one concern was that 
their growing-up should be 
healthy and happy. It was his 
good fortune to see his dream 
come true. 

Now, at 59, he has passed on. 
Marie, Emilie, Cecile, Annette, 
and Yvonne have lost a devoted 
friend. 


PLASTICS & PLANES 

There are more than sixty dif¬ 
ferent parts or pieces in an aero¬ 
plane that are m.ade of plastics. 
The radio mast, wind-shields, 
bumper 'plates, and three score 
other items are' constructed with 
plastic materials. 

Some of the more recently per¬ 
fected plastics have quite amazing 
hardness, while others are as clear 
as gla.ss; and while some when set 
are as hard as steel, others again 
have wonderful elasticity. 


THE BEER & BACCY BILL 

An astounding story of a hop- 
stringer earning £3 a day cemss 
from a Kent village. 

A workman who has ten 
children has been .working from 
seven in the morning until nine 
at night, mainly in the hop-, 
gardens. , He explained that he 
badly needed the money, not 
only for his family but because it 
cost him a pound a week for beer. 

As the man is also a heavy’ 
smoker, it seems that a good 
many of his overtime hours are 
put in to pay his drink and. 
tobacco bills. But perhaps the 
saddest comment on this spend¬ 
ing is that the man did not con¬ 
sider it extraordinary. 


Grey Horse 


fJ^UE- grey hotse standing so 
patiently with his van in 
Great Russell Street was indeed 
a beauty. The City man 
stopped to pat and stroke him,- 
but it was not until he spoke to 
the driver that the grey seemed 
to be at ease. 

“There’s only one way w'ith 
horses,” said the driver. “You’ve 
got to understand them, and do 
the, right thing by them.- I’ve 
got a rope through the wheel, 
you see, not a chain. - He don’t 
like a chain; it upsets him. 
Well, he works for me, so why 
should I upset him? So I got a 
rope. I don’t know why he 
doesn't like the chain; but he 
don’t, and that’s enough for me.” 

The grey was ten years old, 
and' in splendid form. Yet he 


'tt'as a blitz survivor, for he was 
one out of eight rescued from 
their burning stables when many 
more were burnt to death, and 
his hoofs still bore the marks 
of his ordeal by fire. Gently the 
carman lifted up a foreleg to 
show how the underpart of the 
hoof would still come away at a 
scraping. While he scraped the 
grey never moved. 

“Poor chap!” said the car¬ 
man. “ When - the siren goes he 
still comes out in a' sweat. He 
remembers. But I try to soothe 
him, and he likes that. You’ve 
got to understand them,' see?” 

Yes, frien'd carman, we do see. 
And if there were more people, 
like you the world would be a 
better place than it ,is for horses 
—and for men too. 


BOOKS TO LIVE WITH 

The Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, lecturing the other day at 
■ Caxton Hall, Westminster, for 
the National Book Council, said 
■he liked to hear of booksellers 
who encouraged browsing among 
their books. Such booksellers 
gained more than they lost, for 
book-tasters so discovered- what 
literature had in store for them 
—their eyes were opened to “ the 
great , treasure house of litera¬ 
ture.’’ . 

There were many public 
libraries. Dr Temple said, but let 
us have as many private litararies 
as possible, however small 
Architects should feel encouraged 
to. plan built-in bookshelves in 
all the many thousands of new 
'houses which will spring up after 
the War. 


THE ATC KNEW 

A Royal Observer-Corps lecturer 
tells s, story against himself which 
shows, once again, how keen and 
efficient boys of the ATC have 
become. .. 

During a talk on ‘‘spotting,” the 
lecturer showed an unusual pic¬ 
ture of an aeroplane which is 
rarely seen nowadays. Certain , 
that no boy in the class would' 
recognise it he offered a prize to 
anyone v/ho could name the 
machine. To his amazement, 
nearly fifty per cent of the boys' 
identified the aircraft at once! 
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No Easy Life Coming 


Destined By Heaven 

liave been looking into a 
Life of our King Alfred 
written by a German for Ger¬ 
mans in . 1S48, the , year of 
Revolutions, and a phrase in 
the introduction. is of strange 
interest today. The author 
writes that he is writing the 
book “ at a time when German 
hearts trembled, as tliey had 
seldom done before for the pre¬ 
servation of their Fatherland, 
and especially for the continu¬ 
ance of those States which were 
destined by Heaven for the pro- 
Icciion and support of Germany' 

© . 

MY MOTHER 

By Madame Chiang Kai-shek 

Qne of niy strongest childhood 
iinpressioirsis of my mother 
going to pray in a room she kept 
for the purpose orrthe third floor. 
She spent hours in prayer, often 
beginning before ’ dawn. When 
we asked her advice about any¬ 
thing, she would say " I must 
ask God first,” and'we could not 
hurry her. , 

Asking God was not a matter 
of spending five minutes to ask 
Him to bless her child and grant 
the request. It meant waiting 
upon God until she felt His 
leading. 

And I must say, whenever 
mother prayed and trusted God for 
her'decision, the undertaking in¬ 
variably turned out well, 

,©■ 

At f/ie Kerb, Haft! 

VJHeecome news it is indeed that 
the road deaths in April 
were the lowest'for ten years, the 
figure of 306 showing a saving of 
169 lives as conipared with the 
previous April. But even this 
great improvement means the loss 
of more than 13 valuable lives 
every day, and the proportion of 
fatal accidents to children is still 
appallingly high. The Ministry 
of Transport thinks the import¬ 
ance of kerb drill cannot be over¬ 
estimated, and the CN agrees. 
Here are words that byery child 
should know by heart ': 

At the kerb^ halt. Eyes right, 
eyes left, 1f all clear, quick march ! 


Tt is perliaps well that Mr 
* Herbert Morrison, the 
Home Secretarjq has warned 
our people not to expect an 
" easy life ” after the war, or 
to suppose' that either the 
peace or the wp-r can be won 
without hard work. We must 
always bear in mind that war- 
destruction has made it diffi¬ 
cult to restore even what was, 
to say nothing of substituting 
better things for old ones. 

Thus, too, it is with the con- 


Ministry could be shut up, but 
that was found impossible, 
and it was still in existence 
in 1920, when the Ministry 
pointed out that owing to 
the continuation of control 
food prices increased less than 
the prices of commodities 
which were uncontrolled. 

Tile effect of decontrol uixin 
price was. again shown in July 
1920, when all control of British 
meat came to an end ; immedi¬ 
ately there was a great rise 


trol of industries, and of the in meat prices, but fortunately 

the public was saved from ex¬ 
tortion because imported meat 
was still controlled. 


materials on which they are 
based. But for the careful 
ordering of the use of materials 
and labour the war would have 
been utterly lost before this, 
and ivithout the continuation 
of proper order when peace 
comes we-shall be exposed'to 
many unnecessary troubles. • 
had bitter experience of 
, this when the last war ended 
in 1918. The Government, 
unfortunately, was- fill for de¬ 
control,- which realty meant 
the resumption of the old 


^EED we wonder that un¬ 
employment followed ? An 
entire C N.would not .suffice 
to give a brief account of the' 
follies that were practised in 
the peacq^made after,the last 
war. 

No, we cannot hope for 
" easy going ” when the war 
ends. XVe must brace our¬ 
selves to face many shortages 


state of things. They assured . of supply and difficulties of 
us that prices would fall, but 
prices rose all round. 

After the last war it was at 
first thought that the Food 


organisation ; we must bring 
.to the peace the powers of 
control which' have done so 
much for us in the war. 


A Blind Man^s Stick Calling 


A corresponilent' who has seen this 
in some newspaper asks us to reprint 
it, anfl we gladly do so witli apologies 
to whoever first sent it on its way. 

CiR, Shutting one’s eyes will 
never convey what it really 
in'eans to be blind, because you 
always know that you can open 
them again and see the world 
once more. 

I am one of tho.se 15,000 
blinded men .who lost their sight 
in the Great War. The tapping 
of our sticks can be heard in 
many lands as we grope our 
way through the midnight darlr- 
ness that was not made by our 
Heavenly Father. Wc do not 
curse the shot and shell, or even 
the 'caustic mustard gas. It 
was the benighted darkne.ss of 
man’s deluded mind that 


Under the Editor's Table 

(J.'VRE and .worry are- said 
to be stamped on Mussolini. 
Glad someone has been stamp¬ 
ing on him. ’ _ 

0 

Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 


30ME people think that to get 
the best value out of a news 
item it should be published 
red hot. But not cooked up. 

■ El 

Qld bedsteads are help¬ 
ing to make our. bom¬ 
bers. Have got neiv 
posts. 

- El 

(JiviLi.ws in Germany 
will get' no more 
clothes. But the Allies 
will give Hitler a dress¬ 
ing down. 

S 

f'HE ' head ‘ of a firm 
says he often 'writes 
letters in shorthand ivhcn 
he is shorihanded. 



Why we cut 
a tree down 
to cut it up 


J\l.i.schools',saysatcache.r, 
should be boarding 
schools. Is there enough 
mood in the country? 
a 

^\RTiSTs are eften care¬ 
less about their 
appearance. Or they 
take care to appear to be. 
H . . 

QERM.iN generals 
taken prisoner 
have everything found 
by . their government. 
Except their liberty. 


snatched our precious sight away. 

Few of us would have whim¬ 
pered over our fate if only it had 
helped to make that warless 
world, which was-so grandilo¬ 
quently prdmi.scd to us all; 

Peace will never, never come 
upon this demented warring 
earth by blinding, mutilating, or 
killing one another, says the 
tapping of my stick. No, it 
says, it can only be brought 
about by helping one another ; 
and what we ought to kill is all 
our selfishness and greed, and all 
our bitterness and hate. 

When that is done, says my 
.stick, then there will be no more 
heaps of dead and dying human 
beings, no more shrieks and 
groans and curses. I wish all' 
the. statesnien in Europe dould 
listen to it! Alaybe some of 
your readers will think I am' 
mad, but my stick tells nie that 
it is not I who am insane ; no, 
it is the great dark world around 
me which my sightless eyes 
cannot see. 

' Regin.\ld Marsden, . 

Finsbury Park 

© 

My Friend 

T stamtd and wait, ' 

Then lift the latch of 
Memory’s Gate, 

And follow him. 

Through Time and Space 
He rides triumphantly ; 

A Mighty Stalwart in 
The foremost Vanguard of the 
Free. I^gbert Sandford 

JUST AN IDEA 
What is there that so comforts 
us as to feel that we are trusted ? 



Test Pilot 

Before a new type aeroplane goes Irito full-scale production it 
has numei;ous gruelling tests by highly-skilled pilots. The firs" 
tests of the famous Typhoon were carried out by Hawker’s chief 
test pilot, Philip Lucas, and then Ralph Munday, seen here, made 
further tests before the type was passed for service with the RAF 


LAT^ NEWS 


Jf delay in news from the seats 
of war makes us impatient at 
home, what of the men at the 
front? When they meet war 
correspondents they cry out for 
tidings of the Motherland with 
the thirst of men for water in 
dry lands. ' 

But the delays of today are 
nothing compared with those our 
forefathers knew; w'ith neither 
telegraph, telephone, wireless, nor 
aeroplanes, empires could be 
created or fall to rBth and they 
would know nothing of the story 
until it had grown cold. No- - 
thing better illustrates this point 
than the experiences of those on 
board the famous old line-of- 
battle ship, the Bellerophon, of 
the days before steam power at 
sea. 

SaiBng under sealed orders, 
she left England in May 1815, 
and- her captain found, on 
opening his instructions out at 


sea, that he was to seize any 
armed ships of'France. As she 
lay off the French port of Roche¬ 
fort on June 27 she was joined 
by the Cephalus, which brought 
the news that war had been 
declared , against the French. 
Although nothing had been 
knowrr of the matter by tiicsc 
two warships, the Battle of 
Waterloo had been fought nine 
days before and the French 
Empire had fallen. 

Eighteen days later a strange 
figure, accompanied by -an 
elaborate suite of offleers, wy t 
aboaifi the Bellerophon. It v.uS 
the fallen Napoleon ccrac to 
surrender and to ask for 
sanctuary « in England—“ the 
most powerful, the most con¬ 
stant,'and the most generous of 
my enemies,” as he said. It was 
now the turfi of England to be 
.kept waiting, for the staggering 
news of which this ship held the 
secret. 


The .Golden Fleece of Granny’s Elay 


^HE high prices of luxuries to¬ 
day will perhaps take back 
the minds of older readers to the 
days when rich women would pay 
hundreds of pounds for a shawl, 
the raw materials for which cost 
eight shillings. 

That sum bought the' entire 
fleece of a Cashmere goat, which 
was woven into a soft shawl a 
yard and a half square. The 
price 'of the shawl was so extra¬ 
ordinary that thC' Government 
issued an explanation. The wool, 
the yarn into which it was spun, 
the cloth into which it 'w-as made, 
and the shawl itself, each was 
taxed in turn, and then' trans¬ 
port troubles began. 

For three weeks the shaw'ls 
travelled on the shoulders of 
men, across the Indus from 
Cashmere to Peshawar on the 


frontiers of Afghanistan, the 
way being impassable by animals, 
as deep precipices had to be 
crossed by suspension bridgcs'ot 
rope, and perpendicular cliOs 
climbed by wooden ladders. At 
successive stages new taxes were 
imposed, blackmail was levied by 
marauding bands of Afghans, 
Persians, and Turcoman brigands. 

So the Caucasus was readied, 
and the shawls brought 1o Eng 
land either by way of Russia l 
C onstantinople with 'a , price c 
hundreds of pounds for fir, wort 
of material. 

But all this ended at las- 
Railways sprang up, comrniuiica- 
tions improved, and down went 
the price of Cashmere shawls so 
that village women might wear 
them, and then no one wanted 
them at all. 
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A Cousin of R. L. S. 

« i 

Remembers 


It might have been just an ordinary weekday, writes a C N 
reader, but a sudden gleam of light illuminated it when 
the morning’s post brought a letter from a cousin of Robert 
Louis Stevenson ! ' 

Mrs Henrietta Balfour Younger is the only person living now 
who knew him really intimately and she holds vivid memories 
of him in her heart. She . is nearing the age of 86 and wrote 
from Gullane in East Lothian. To me it seemed as if the gay, ^ 
courageous spirit of the well-loved writer had entered with it 
into the little old house beside the Firth of Forth, so great was 
the comfort and joy it brought. ^ 

The memories of R. L. S. that follow' were published 
recently by a correspondent in The.Scotsman : > 


Mrs younger seems glad to tell 
of her dear cousin “Lou." whom 
, shc first met at. 17. A remark 
was made in her presence about 
. the beau^j’ of the Book, of Job; 

“ Oh,’' she said, “ I think the only 
bits worth reading in it , are the 
first and last chapters.” 

This horrified Lou, who ex¬ 
claimed, “and you don’t see the 
poetry in Job," and iflcnt imme¬ 
diately to fetch a Bible from his 
father's study. 

He then walked up ancf down 
the room reading aloud to her 
that inspired piece-of lyric prose, 
the 28th chapter “as he alone 
could read it.'" 

Before he was halfway through 
it, his listener cried; “Lou, you 
are right; it is wonderful!” 

There existed so deep an affec¬ 
tion between the Stevensons, 
their son, and this young cousin, 
that in her letter Mrs Younger 
says; “They wanted to adopt 
me, but I was the only otie left in 
my home, and my parents could 
not spare me altogether; they 
were very good, though, in letting ' 
me stay for months at a time 
with the Stevensons, in Edin¬ 
burgh, Swanston, and Braemar.” 

In the summer of 1881 R. L. S. 
Stayed, and his family with him, 
at Castleton, Braemar, in what 
v;as lugubriously known as “the 
late Miss McGregor's Cottage.” 

It W'as, here that his young 
stepson, then a schoolboy, W’ent 
to him in great discontent, and 
said; “ Oh, I do wish you would 
write something decent; I can’t 
read the rot you are always writ- 

• ing.” 

“All right, Sam,” 'balne the 
quick reply, ‘i I -will begin a story 
this very day specially for you." 
Thus began the story The Sea 
Cook, afterwards called Treasure 
Island, the first pages of which 
R. L. S. read aloud after^ dinner 

• that evening, his cousin being in 
’ the circle of enchanted listeners. 

She tells of the horror with 
which his devoted nurse 
“ Gummy," a strict member of 
the “Wee Frees," heard of his 
collaborating with W. E. Henley 
in writing a play, "for the devil’s 


house," as she described the 
theatre. "I am surprised at you, 
Cummy,”-R, L S. replied, "for it 
was you who taught me,to act the 
part of Christian in the Pilgrim's 
Progress every Sunday afternoon 
at Heriot Row.” 

Cummy was speechless, remem¬ 
bering w'ell her own collaboration 
in the piling-up of the dining¬ 
room furniture to construct “the 
Hill Difficulty,” and other ob¬ 
stacles, around and above which 
her small charge climbed or 
crawled, pack on back and stout 
stick in hand. But she must 
have felt greatly comforted -when 
he wrote to his old Aunt and to 
his cousin from the South Sea 
Islands; “If anyone dares to 
deblattcratc Christian Missions, 
let him come out and try to live 
in one of these Islands where 
there has been no mission work; 
and then let him come to 
Samoa! ” tThe newly-minted 
verb bespeaks his anger to any 
who should dare, to do so.) 

Mrs Younger adds; “When¬ 
ever there -w-as a missionary meet¬ 
ing, Lou would ride for- miles 
through the bush to take the 
chair at Apia, and when he heard 
that some of the native chiefs 
had been put in prison by the 
Germans, he made inquiries, 
found that they had been-treated 
in this manner with no justifica¬ 
tion'whatever, and having passed 
as a barrister, he took their case 
to the courts and won it! 

These chiefs were deeply grate¬ 
ful, as they had never expected to 
get, out of prison, and they went 
to Vailima to thank him and told 
him that, in return, they wanted 
to make a good road to Apia 
through the thick bush. Lou 
was delighted and said he would 
send all the workers on his 
estate to help them, but they’said 
No,’ it must be done by them 
alone to testily to their grati¬ 
tude tno one had ever heard 
' before of a chief rvorking); and 
when the road was made, and 
before it was opened, Lou had a 
big board put up between two tall 
trees with the inscription on it. 
The Road of the Loving Hearts. 


The Value of Our Rubbish Heaps 


Jn three years local authorities 
have collected 14 million tons 
of salvage, and still the good 
work goes on. 

The collection of scrap metal 
has gorie up in the last six 
months by 30,000 tons a week. 
Altogether 110,000 tons a w-eek is 
now being collected. 

Three million tons of waste 
paper has been saved from all 
'sourced, and more than half the 
'paper and cardboard we use 
comes from this waste. 


Kitchen waste is being re¬ 
covered at the rate of over 30,000 
tons of month, enough to feed 
over 200,000 pigs. , 

Of rubber over 130,000 tons 
have been collected, and new 
methods have been devised to 
make it go four times as far as 
before. 

The collection of iron and 
steel scrap means a saving of 
millions of tons of fuel evei-y 
year, and jilso of much shipping 
space- 



Sreen Earth 

T AM in love with this green earth; 

^ the face of town and country-; 
the unspeakable rural solitudes; 
and tire sweet security of streets.. 

Charles Lamb 

POLTROONS OR 
GREAT CITIZENS? 

'T'iiK ey-cs of Christciidom are 
ujxnr us, and our honour as 
a people has become a matter of 
the utmost consequence. 

If we give up our rights in this 
contest, a cenfury to come will ' 
not restore us to the opinion of 
the world ; we shall be stamped 
with the character of poltroons 
and fools. Present inconveniences 
are therefore to be borne with 
fortitude, and better times ex¬ 
pected. Benjamin Franklin 

in the 18th century- 


The Stately Homes of England 


T 


The Touchstone 

pnoM Christ, Who is the Way, 
our feet have strayed 
And almost w-rcckcd qur precious 
heritage, ’ 

Whilst God’s kind heart of 
mercy has delayed 
To write oiir loss in History’s 
fiiKil page. 

It is the Christian " way ” which 
,, can bring back 

This ruincd'world into the paths 
of peace ; ■ . 

It is Christ’s Spirit that, our souls 
now lack, 

Aiid which, from selfish thraldom 
brings release'.. 

Each one of us is helping now to 
. • make 

Our country good or bad, in this 
high hour *• 

Of destiny, when man’s larond 
towers all shake,’ 

Anti clouds of present judgment 
, round ns lour. 

Let us give up the pleasures that 
are vain 

And seek the riglitcousness that 
will remain. ’ T. Pittaway 


'UE stately homes of England ! 
How beautiful they stand. 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees. 
O’er all tlie_ pleasant land ! 

■The deer across their greensward 
bound, ' 

Through shade-and sunny gleam. 
And the swan glides past them 
with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry ponies of England I 
Around their hearths by . niglit 
What gladsome looks of houte- 
hold love 

Meet in their ruddy light! 

There woiiian’s voice Hows forth 
in song, 

,:T^GchildislLtalc is told. 

Or lips move tunefully akang 
'Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed homes of England I 
How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 
Tliat breathes from Sabbath 
hours! I 


Solemn, yet sweet, the chqrch 
bell’s chime 

Floats through Their woods at 
morn ; 

All other sounds in that still time 

Of breeze and leaf are born. 

The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains 

They- are smiling o’er the silvery 
brooks 

And round the hamlet’s fanes. 

Through glowing orchards forth 
they- peep. 

Each from its nook of leaves ; 

And fearless there the lowly sleep 

As the birds 'beneath their eaves. 

The free, fair homes of England ! 

I-ong, long in hut and hall 

May hearts of native proof be 
reared 

To guard each hallowed wall ! 

And greeii for ever be the groves. 

And bright the flowery sod. 

Where first the child’s, glad 
spirit loves 

Its country and its God. 

Felicia Henians 


Virtue Must-Be Strong 


^RE.AT forces can only be 
courrtered by forces equiva- 

The Widow’s Mite .. - 

nnkw Satanism. IS enormous. 


Tesus sat over against the 
*' treasury, and beheld how the 
people cast, moncTy in. Many 
that were rich cast in much, and 
there came a certain poor widow, 
and she throw in two mites, 
which make a farthing. 

Fje called unto him his dis¬ 
ciples, and saith. Verily I say 
unto you that this poor \vidow 
hath cast more in than all they 
whi<ilr have cast into the-treas¬ 
ury ; for all they did cast in of 
their abundance, but she of her 
want cast in all that she Trad, 
even all lierTiving. The Bible 

. A. M. 

Jir there is aught that can be 
softly sa-id ' 

To comfort those who niorrrn. 

It is just this ; That some will 
liiinibly strive 
To carry on liis Torch. 

Thoiigli be lias .gone in silence to, 
his bourn, 

Tlierc yet remains the sum 
Of all bis work. Though 
(jucnched the mortal flame. 
His Purpose will endure. 

Sy dney Warner' 


The appeal to the wild beast 
of destruction lights fires in the 
human soul and gives wings to 
the will. The armic.s of Lucifer, 
which alnrost shatte'red heaven, 
have never been" contained in 
helL ' They range the earth, 
seeking to spread tire empire of 
chads. Once the walls of the 
world arc breached, once civilisa¬ 
tion is destroyed anywhere, the 
strength of the enemy grows 
because his hopes arc bigh. 

Y-irtue cannot expect to win 
merely because it is virtuous, 

ANGELS REJOICE 

'T’he air.gcls rejoice to see a bit of 
dust and ashes overcome 
principalities and powers. 

John Buiiv.-in 


but only if, it acquires an implac¬ 
able will that evil must, perish. 

It is not enough to know that 
cruelty and persecution are bad. 
We all knew that; yet we watched 
tor ten years yvith stony eyes 
while cruelty and persecution 
destroyed our brothers by tire 
thousands, and later by the 
hundreds of thousands. Justice 
and kindness must be passioiv 
ately desired, we must have clear 
plans for bringing them to life, 
and we must cherish the thought 
of making the plans come real, 
before we can match the will 
power of the soldiers of doom. 

Herbert Agar in A» 
Time For Greatness 

In a Green Field 

Tt is better to be a child in a green 
■* field than a knight of iiiaiiy 
orders in a State ceremonial. 

George Macdonald 


THIS ENGL/WH^ 


Horses grazing by a Cotswold church 
—at Elkstone in Gloucestershire 
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Little l^otes From 
Daisy Bates’s Tent 

. Far away in the great spaces of Australia, in a lonely tent on the 
edge of barbarism, Daisy Bates has lived alone for a generation and more, 
vvatching the wandering tribes of tlie last generation- of tlie original 
inhabitants of the continent. 

The CN gave some notes from her letters two weeks ago: here are 
, some more. . We propose to print others from time to time. 

The Heart OF A Little Ghilo 


J. AM. most truly content with my 
little wrens, the stars, and 
the flowers. . 

The wrens are so. much at 
home in my breakwind, and are 
a constant joy. When I have 
had my evening tea and toast, 
and take out my tray,, the whole 
wren family will come along, and 
as I speak to them Mr Wren will • 
flutter his tail and the family 
will come asT sit , on a sleeper— 
a hefty seat, threesleepers on 
the top. of each'other. 

This little , brood of wrens is a 
lovely little one, 'five in all, arid 
they feed ea;ch other and flutter 
round in sheer delight. Every 
night we exchange trills while I 
prepare for bed and they are 
looking for a new bedroom. ' 

At. night (often after getting 
up to attend a poor dying 
woman) I may go out and walk 
among the stars aird think of all 
that God, has been to me 
through all these long years. 

■ i have never grown up in my 
thoughts of God, and I don’t 
want my mind disturbed from its 
old hope and love and faith. I 
ought to be an old lady now at 
83, with many quaint ways and 
thoughts, but I want to go to 
God just the child that He made 
me, and I am feeling my 83 years 
in'various little ways. 

T am not so strong as I shoujd 
like to be, but I can do'iny work 
always, and I ha-ve managed to 
put lip a hessian shade between 


my tents. I have only a small 
cool safe and not much water; 
the train brings the water and 
fills my tank, and I try to limit 
the task to four times a year, 
as the single trac.k is old and the 
trains are very heavy and I am 
always apprehensive of an 
accident. *• 

.1 have always tried to do my 
own work, using the axe and the 
hammer as weli as mending my 
shoes and patching and cooking 
—oh, the patching! 

Why do I make holes in every¬ 
thing I wash arid then tie knots 
in them when the holes get too 
big? It is .only when my tea- 
towels have about ten knots that 
Tburn them. All this life,.with 
everything down to the very 
simplest, rriakes a joyous heart to 
•me, and I rise with the sun every 
morning and rest with him every 
night. As he moves along his 
summer and winter path I know 
the very tree he finally touches in 
June and December. 

*I have always thanked God.for 
the child's heart he gave me, con¬ 
tent with what is. What a task 
is before our beloved Empire 1 I 
pray nightly for it, and when my 
week-old paper comes I run 
through the headlines, and am 
filled with supplication, to God 
for the triumph of good over evil. 
Thank God we have the men and 
the women whose minds and 
hearts, are prepared for the 
struggleyou will all be, as the 
leaven, God bless you. ; 


BEDTIME CORNER 


THE OLDEST SOIMG 

Across the world in every 
land. 

On mead&w, tree, and hill, 

The birds have sung since life 
began, 

And birds are singing still. 

I wonder if the song they sing 
Today in this green glade 
Is Just the same the first bird 
' sang 

When first the world "was 
- made? Marjorie Wilson 

Belling the Cat 

goME mice lived in a house 
where there was a fierce 
cat. . < 

' Even in the dark night they 
could hot .stir from their holes 
without being pounced upon, 
and it was difficult for them 
to get anything to eat. One 


day they all met together to 
find a way'of e,scape. 

"I will tell you what to do,” 
said a young mouse. “It is 
quite easy. Tie- a bell round 
the cat’s neck. . As the cat 
walks the bell will ring, and 
we shall know where he is.’’ 

At this speech the mice 
squeaked for joy, until an old 
mouse asked: " But who will 
bell the cat?” 

None of the mice dared do 
, this. • 

Some things are easier said 
than done. 

PRAYER 

J IFE'S springtime comes but 
^ once, I knoio: 

Help me, O Lord, good, seed to 
sow; 

Rich be the harvest of' my 
years. 

And good the fruit vihen it 
appears! 


A PICNIC FOR THE PIXIES 



Ohsnese Art Aids 
Chiracs Struggle 

J^ONDON has an exhibition which 
will delight all art-lovers, 
and children no less. It is of 
Chinese animals in art, and is 
open at Berkele.v Galleries in 
Davies Street until the end of 
June, including Sundays. 

There are over a hundred of 
these quaint creatures, ihostly in 
clay and glaze, though some are 
in bronze and wood. Several of 
them are centuries older than 
Christianity'. 

The custom in China was to 
bury these animal figures with 
their owners in the belief that 



War Among the Atolls 
How Things Go. In The Pacific 

'T'he fight for the scattered islands of the vast Pacific Ocean, 
on which the fate of the Far East will turn, has only just 
begun. Up till, recently it has been an unbroken procession of 
victory for Japan, but at last .the scene is changing. . 


Chinese drummer on horseback 
more than 1000 years old 

they could counteract the power 
of death and lead to resurrection. 

These animals, now playing 
their part for Lady Cripps’s 
United Aid to China Fund, have 
been found during excavations 
or jpnearthed from time to time 
in different parts of China. 

Animal symbols are prominent 
in Chinese Art, and there is 
much to be learned of the life 
of the country and its culture 
from them. Animals are used 
to represent tlie seasons, and the 
animals standing for the months 
are the rat, ox, tiger, . hare, 
dragon, serpent, horse," sheep, 
monkey, cock, dog, and pig, the 
first month, for instance, being 
the Month of the Rat. A single 
magpie in English viilages is 
said to mean sorrow—the old 
rhyme goes one for sorrow, two 
for mirth, three for a wedding, 
and four for a birth. But'in 
China the magpie is the bird 6f 
happiness, and the bat also 
stands for happiness.- The toad 
is the sj'mbol of merry-making, 
the crane stands for wisdom and 
is also the emblem of im¬ 
mortality, the fish means wealth 
and many children, the bear 
connotes bravery and strength. 

To visit this e.xhibition is to 
help our gallant Ally; it is also a 
delightful experience. 

New Source of 
Water at Sea 

- It is excellent news that our 
seamen are being better remem¬ 
bered in this war than before. 

The latest provision for ship¬ 
wrecked sailors is an ingenious 
means for obtaining water from 
the sea. It is an American 
device, and consists of providing 
' fishing tackle in lifeboate, for 
it has been discovered that the 
tissues - of fish contain a fluid 
which, although not so palatable 
as fresh \vater. is a good drink. 
The fish is cut into pieces, which 
are wrapped in miislin or' other 
clean fabric, and the water is 
wrung from it. Moreover, the 
fish itself can be eaten, and the 
actual fishing helps to maintain 
the morale of shipwrecked men. 


America- is getting ready to 
strike back. She has indeed 
already struck hard enough, in 
company with Australia, at 
Guadalcanal- arid elsewhere in 
the Solomons, and in the great 
“ continental ” island-group round 
New Guinea, but these blows 
will seem light compared with 
those she may soon strike at the 
very heart of the island archi¬ 
pelagoes of the Marshalls, the 
Caroliries, and the Ladrones, 
from ■ which the Japanese 
bombers set forth on their first 
treacherous attack on Pearl Har¬ 
bour to open war in the East. 

Outposts of Defence 

■What Japan studied, laboured 
at, and .developed for. 25 years, 
to use- in what she thought 
riould be the first and only blow 
required to cripple American sea 
power, has been copied with ad¬ 
vantage by America in little 
more than a .single year, . The 
Japanese have always been the 
world’s best and most unscrupu¬ 
lous copyists. Now they have 
the chagrin of watching the 
United States improve on their 
own techniqiie in turning hun¬ 
dreds of islets hitherto unknown 
and uninhabited into dread out¬ 
posts of offefice, which will in 
due time sinash every ' atoll- 
fortress they have made. 

Tiny white specks of mystery 
in the heart of the boundless 
. ocean,. these islands are now 
hives of fierce activity. Ameri¬ 
can technicians of all kinds, 
picked up from the industrial 
heart of the States and swept 
through the s ir as though on the 
magic carped of some ^Arabian 
djinn, have been'set down already 
in scores of islets within striking 
distance of the Japanese bases in 
Polynesia, arid with them have 
arrived all kinds of up-to-date 
equipment arid supplies for exca¬ 
vation a'nd I fortification, for 
maintenance,! defence, and at¬ 
tack, Pressed by the urgency of 
the hour, cabable of any effort 
of ingenuity, ^nd devotion, these 
men have cai-]\’ed out mighty new 
bastions whiifh will change the 
face of this amazing ocean. 

Airfields, | runways, jetties, 
moles, harbours, radio stations, 
underground hangars and store-' 
houses, all tae requirements of 
future victory are ready or 
nearly ready. Some of the 
islands are qven now huge air¬ 
fields, menacing with destruction 
the whole system of Japanese air 
and sea strategy in these parts. 
And let. us remember that it was 
by' means of! these . same island 


fortresses in the former German 
Pacific possessions that Tojo was 
able to paralyse the opening 
effort of the States, and' strike 
the blows which gave him 
Malaya and Singapore and Bur¬ 
ma, all the Dutch East Indies, 
and his still strong foothold in 
New Guinea and the Solomons. 

It is from, Jaluit and Truk, not 
from Japan, that the armadas of 
Tojo have set out ■ to threaten 
the Australian mainland. Once 
his power in the Marshalls and 
Carolines iis broken', he cannot 
maintain himself in /).ustralian 
waters. Once he leaves these 
the way is open for fhe recovery 
of Java, Borneo, and Celebes. 
Then Sumatra,- then Singapore, 
and then Malaya, and the way 
will be ■ open, via Burma , and 
Siam, northwards and eastwards 
to a junction with the gallant, 
long-suffering armies of China. . 

But it will _not he easy.- The 
men who are making the plans 
do not qnvisage the same 
triumphal march as Tojo and his 
friends anticipated, ■ and for a 
time achieved. There will be 
hard and gruelling cOmbats over 
immense battlefields on sea .and 
in the air. Yet American pilots 
have already shown us that the 
air mastery over tlje Japs is 
within their grasp, and men like 
Henry Kaiser have demonstrated 
over and over again that the age 
of miracles ih mechanical 
achievement is only just begin¬ 
ning. Steadily, relentlessly, they 
are building up resources which 
will prove irresistible. 

The Day and the Hour 

Powerful though she is at 
home as well as far away in the 
Pacific Ocean, Japan cannot hope 
, to maintain the conquests with 
which she has gorged herself if 
her. island buttresses fall. Her 
lines of communication will be 
too long, her supplies too vulner¬ 
able. 

There are thousands of Ameri- 
'Cani Australian, and Indonesian 
guerrillas in the volcanic back¬ 
bone of Java who will sweep 
down again to the great cities of 
that wonder-island of 50,000,000 
inhabitants once they get sup¬ 
port from the air and know that 
Tojo’s garrisons cannot be re¬ 
inforced. In Timor, in Celebes, 
in Sumatra there are ' others 
waiting to strike, and in Malaya 
and Burma too. Japan’s con¬ 
quered lands are indeed in no 
very different position from 
Hitler’s Europe. The' Day ana 
the Hour will arrive. 


Pools of Building Materials 


CIVIL engineer, dealing -w'ith 
the rebuilding of Britain, 
points out that the necessary 
preparations | for building must 
tae made well, in advance, as the 
delay betwe^n_ the actual de¬ 
cision to proceed with the build¬ 
ing and. the I beginning of work 
m.ay be as much as 18 months. 

Domestic bliilding calls mainly 
for bricks, [lime, tiles, slates, 
cement, timber; but also in¬ 
directly for electricity, gas, heat¬ 
ing and cooking appliances, 
together with the construction of 
roads and bewers. All these 


things require their appropriate 
details and. labour. Industrial 
building and civil engineering 
work require in . addition the 
supply of iron and . steel, 
machinery and power. 

All these things can be put in 
hand at once; and it would seem 
to be desirable .to prepare plans 
for pools of labour, w'hich could 
tae drawn upon as circumstances 
demand. ■ The pools should be 
of considerable size, - say 
£500,000,000 worth of all classes 
of materials to cover a year's 
liberal programme. 
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Our Guests at School 

OuNDREDS of children from the occupied countries of Europe 
are going to school in Britain, and are being taught, in 
freedo^i, in their own mother tongue. 


Many of the Norwegian chil¬ 
dren nov,- at Drumtochty Castle 
in Scotland escaped from Norway 
since the Nazi occupation. Some 
came across the North "Sea in 
small boats, others were brought 
back on British warships after 
.Mlied Commando raids. One 
seven-year-old boy hid aboard a 
small fishing-boat on which his 
father escaped, and only showed 
himself when the boat was well 
out to sea. 

Most of them had left their 
homes at such short notice that 
they had only been able to gather 
up a few possessions, but some 
teachers had the foresight to 
bring copies of lesson books. 

Nearly 20 elementary schools 
have been set up by the Belgian 
Minislry of Education,' with the 
aid of our Ministries of Labour 
and Health, the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, and the ^ British Council. 
Nine are in the London area, 
■with 300 pupils, ,and eight' in the 
prpvinces with 800 pupils.' 
Belgian GovernmenC has 
established three secondary 
schools. A technical school 
attached to the Hammersmith 
^chool of Arts and Crafts pro- 
"vides specialist courses as well as 
elementary technical . courses. 
About 200 correspondence course.s 
have been arranged for Belgian 
children unable to atterid these 
schools. 

Two bbarding schools have 
been established by the Czech 


/ 




Tlie scarcity of certain foods, 
resulting in a less varied diet, is 
very Ifable to cause irregularity. 
In such cases, Lixen is a splendid 
corrective. It does not purge or 
gripe. It forms no habit. Prepared 
from senna pods by a special 
process that removes all harsh¬ 
ness, it helps the system back to 
regularity in a safe, healthy way, 
Lixen is equally suitable for 
young or old, 

I.j.’irH E^lisir 1*1 Hie pslatable liniiiJ in 
2.'3, 

l.isrn iviiit fiavonieO, 


Government. The secondary 
school, in Shropshire, has 70 
pupils. In these schools text¬ 
books have had to be written and 
duplicated. 

IMore than 180 French pupils' 
are taught in a school in the 
Lake District, and 170 French 
boys who came to England at the 
, time of the Pall of Prance are 
attending a miniature academy 
where they receive intensive 
military training, and, are also 
taught history, geography, Eng¬ 
lish, German, French grammar 
and literature, mathematics, 
■physics and chemistry. 

For nearly 20 years the Dutch. 
colony in London has had a small 
school. The .few Netherlands 
childi'en who have come over 
with their parents since the in¬ 
vasion of their counti'y attend 
English, schools. The Netherlands 
Government started correspon¬ 
dence courses for them and 
„ weekly classes are'held for young 
The ‘'"children, so that they shall not 
also forget their own language. 
Classes and correspondence 
courses are also held for British 
wives of Dutchmen. 

The J’olish Board of Education 
has established a college for boys 
and young soldiers temporarily 
released from the Polish Army, 
with a secondary school for girls 
and a private boarding-school for 
younger children; The girls go to 
a boarding .school with 40 pupils 
between 14 and 20, the staff being 
composed of English and Polish 
teachers. 

As they live and learn in 
Britain these children will never 
forget the country in which they 
are guests. Nor will Britain ever 
forget the great privilege of being 
hosts, to them in their peril. 


•| 
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LIXEN 

THE GOOD-NATURED 



Made by Ihe Sbredded "Wheat Co. Xtd., 
"WELwyn '*GAEden City, Hertfordshire. 


Free-Speaking 

Oermans 

■^■yi'n-H the lifting of the censor¬ 
ship in North Africa very 
interesting expressions of opinion 
as to our German prisoners are 
at last teaching home. One 
young soldier’s letter, ingenuousl,y 
remarking, "We were surprised 
to find these Germans looking 
just like ourselves,” makes' it 
plain that their perversion by 
Hitler and his agents has not 
been so complete or compre¬ 
hensive as Nazi propaganda had 
led us to believe. 

While remembering ^ Mr 
Churchill’s saying, “The Hun is 
always at your throat or at your 
feet,” we realise from s'uch 
letter-writers that among the 
prisoners were some who, freed 
from the teiTor of Gestapo 
eavesdroppers, declared them¬ 
selves in terms revealing a spirit 
of decent German citizenship, in 
which lies the hope of the future. 

Aniong the. captives were true 
Prussians, brutalised by tlie 
teaching of the -Nazis, ^vhose 
creed and conduct* they fervently 
apprauded. With hatred in every 
syllable the spokesman of one 
such group, disdainful and 
aggressive, shouted, “You Eng¬ 
lish! You, and you alone, caused 
the war!” Others, however, 
expressed such opinions as: 

" We no more desired this war 
than you did. We did not want 
to join the army, but had no 
choice'. We wished to follow 
peaceful careers, and now all we 
long for is to see the war ended, 
so that we may return to our 
work, our sweethearts or our 
wives. We have nothing against 
Uie English; if fight we must, we 
would rather fight ^vi^i than 
against them.’.’ Th'ey seemed 
friendly fellows enough, delighted 
to exchange souvenirs with their 
captors. 


Two Discoveries to Thwart the Japs 


'\Yiih their conquest of Jlalaya 
and the Dutch East- 
Indies, the Japanese have robbed 
■ the Allies of many essential 
products. ,It is therefore good 
to hear that in the case of two 
of these, quinine and rubber, new 
discoveries may help to restore 
our loss. 

Quinine, so important for 
medical work, alike in war and 
peace, comes largely from Java. 
Owing fo the depletion of our 
stocks the search for fresh 
supplies of the drug is being in¬ 
tensified in Peru, where the 
cinchona-tree, whose bark yields 
cjuinine, has its original' home. 

When the Joss of Malaya 
created a colossal rubber problem 


for the world of free men, it was 
comforting to know that Ceylon 
was .still an important source of 
supply, and that in Northern 
Brazil, where rubber was fifst 
grown, the genius of Henry Ford 
was ^reviving the “lost planta-^ 
tions ” of Para. Now a gold¬ 
miner in Tanganyika claims to 
have discovered how to produce 
rubber from two very eommen 
African trees, and at half the 
cost of the wild rubber found 
nearby. ■ ' * ■ 

It would be poetic justice if 
in this former Gei'man colony we 
were to find -nev; rubber supplies 
which would help us to crush the 
perfidious Robber-state of the 
Far East. 


The Work of Paul Doran 


Calfkiller River in White 
County, Tennessee, new 
churches are springing up, not 
exactly overnight, but sur¬ 
prisingly quickly. A quarter of a 
century ago there were four 
'churches, and ' their members 
numbered 20, 40, 12 and 12, Now 
there arg 11 churches with a 
membership of 800. 

The rock for the new building 
at Blue Spring was quarried by 
the men who now use if; five of 
them gave 100 days! work each, 
and 30 more gave a month's 
labour to build it. At Jehnson- 
town over a year’s free work was 
offered. Then followed Robin¬ 
son’s Chapel, and Cherry Creek is 
soon to have 'a church built 
by those who will worship in it. 


All this activity .is said to be 
the result of one man’s work— 
Paul Doran, who found a poor 
discouraged parish and built it 
up into a flourishing one by force 
of example. He bought one of 
the poorest farms in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and gi-ew on it crops 
' which would renew' the soil's 
fertility; he started evening- 
classes for farmers during the 
winter months, offered prizes for 
the best vegetable gardens, en¬ 
couraged the improvement of 
roads, lent hundreds of books 
from his large library, and 
trained lay preachers for out¬ 
lying districts. In short, he and 
his church showed people how to 
help themselves, and nobly they 
have responded. 


Travels Across Mongolia 

A HUNDRED years ago this month there was born a boy at 
Cathkinnear Glasgow who gave his life for the Mongo's. 
One of the early feats in the e.xciting life of Jarries Gihnour was 
to row a boat down the Clyde from GIasgo>v Green Bridge to 
Hamilton, near Livingstone’s birthplace. iGwas fifte'en miles 
and he had frequently to drag the boat through shallo'ws and over 
weirs. But he got there and in that spirit James always lived. 
A reserved, quiet boy, he grew almost to the borders of Russian 


up with a strong physique, and 
when the London Missionary 
Societ.v sent him to Mongolia in 
1870 he' knew that he had started 
on an adventure which would 
need all his strength. ' 

In the city of Peking he lived 
his first w'inter near the great 
Yellowf Temple so that he m’ight 
meet as rfiany as possible of the 
wild, fierce men from the plains 
of Mongolia. They came to him 
in his compound and he - gave 
them copies of the “ Jesus 
book. ” But his great ambition 
was to travel across the high 
plains of Mongolia, so in l!f74 
he began his series of remarkable 
journey's which lasted until his 
death in l,s91, literally “burnt 
out ” in journeying. 

“My tent,” he wrote, “is not 
only my dwelling-house and dis¬ 
pensary, but also my chapel. I 
always endeavour to instruct the 
visitors and patients as far as I 
can. Preaching to Mongols is a 
little , different from preaching 
at home—a little different from 
preaching in China even. You 
can get, a congregation of 
heathen Chinese to listen for, 
say, twenty minutes, or half^an 
hour, or even longer; but begin 
to preach to a lot' of Mongols, 
and they begin to talk to each 
other, or perhaps to ask yoii 
qugjit.ions about your dress and 
_ your country. ”. 

In 1884 Gilmour travelled on 
foot across the Mongolian plain 


territory. “Of all the-countries 
I have visited,” he wrote, “ Mon¬ 
golia is the most sparsely peopled, 
and yet it is, of all the places I 
have seen, the most, difficult in 
which to get private "conversa¬ 
tion with anyone. Everybody, 
even half-grown children, seems 
to think .he has a perfect right to 
intrude on any and all conversa¬ 
tion. Bar the door and deny 
admittance and you would be 
suspected of hatching a plot. 
‘Take a man away for a stroll 
that you may talk to him in 
quiet, and you would be suspected 
of some dangerous enchantment.'’ 

To see Gilmour dressed up for 
his tra:mps was a great sight. He 
loeked like a tramp with his 
bundles slung across his shoulder. 

For the sake of his Mongol 
friends he learned simple doctor¬ 
ing, “I am treating a' little 
homeless lad's head,” he wrote, 
“ I put on ointment all over it 
today. He cried. I said I h.rcl 
medicine that would stop the 
pain, and brought out six cash— 
one farthing—and told him to 
go and have a bowl of buckwheat 
meal strings. All laughed, he 
stopped crying, and did not see;n 
to feel the pain after that. 
When he came I rubbed on oint¬ 
ment *with my finger. The 
bystanders were much pleased 
to se'e I was not averse to 
touching the poor .lad's sore head. 
Jesus touched a leper, and I 
to do thin^ Jesus would do.” 



THE PRICE OF CAKE 
IS CONTROLLED 

Price control of Cake has been instituted 
by the Ministry of Food in collaboration 
with the Cake Manufacturers. It has 
necessitated limiting the varieties obtain¬ 
able, but all the ingredients used are 
pure, nourishing and wholesome. Price 
control of Cake permits economic 
production, and the conservation of 
man-power. 

Isfued by the Cake end Biscuit Manufacturers War T/ma 
Alliance Ltd. in explanation of their pfons for the pro* 
duct/on and distribution of Cake and Flour Confectionery. 
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Jacko on Holiday 



ONKEYVILLE’S arrangements for Holidays at Home were in full swing. 

Jacko and Chimp were sampling the greatest attraction, a switchback 
railway, and were having the time of their lives. Bouncer, who had insisted 
on coming too, soon began to wish he hadn't. For him this was a new 
game, and a bit alarming ! 


TAKE COVER 

'J'eacher ; Now, John, tell me 
what are raised in countries 
having wet climates? 

John ; Umbrellas! 

A Man V/orlh a Few Shillings 

American scientist,- Dr 
Mayo, once tried to estimate 
the worth of the mere matter in 
the human body, and found it 
a few' shillings. ' The 'average 
man’s body, he said,' would 
furnish-fat enough to make seven 
bars of soap, iron enough for 
one medium-sized •nail, sugar- 
enough to fill a small salt cellar, 
lime enough to' whitewash a 
chicken coop, phosphorus enough 
to make the tips of 2200 matches, 
magnesium enough for one dose 
of magnesia, potassium' enough 
to explode a toy cannon, and 
sulphur enough to rid a dog of 
fleas. 


The Big Pit 

Irish squire having built a 
large house was at a loss to 
know what to do with a pile of 
rubbish which had accumulated. 
His steward advised him to have 
• a pit-.dug large enough to take it.', 
“And what shall I do with the 
earth that comes cut of the 
pit?” asked the squire., 

“Have the pit made large 
enough to hold both the rubbish 
and the earth, ” said the steward. 

Other Worlds 

the evening Venus and 
Jupiter are in the -w'est. In 
the morning 
Mars is in the 
south-east. The 
picture show s 
the Moon as it 
may be seen 
at midnight, 
Double Summer 
Time, on ■ Fri¬ 
day, June 18. 



Much Ado About Nothing 

rpHE teacher had worked out an 
intricate problem on the 
blackboard. 

“So you see,” he said, “that x' 
equals zero.” 

“Gee,” remarked a lazy pupil, 
under his breath, “all that work 
for nothing!” 

Queer Things About 
Numbers 

OOD numbers added together, 
beginning from 1 and leav¬ 
ing out none, always give a 
square number, thus;. 

1 and 3 make 4, or the square 
of 2. • 

1, 3 and 5 make 9, or the 
square of 3. 

1, 3, 5 and 7 make. 16, or the' 
square of 4. 

1, 3, 5, 7 and 9 make 25, or the 
square of 5; and so on. 

' An uninterrupted siith of cubes 
beginning from 1, is always a 
square number, thus; 

1 and 8 (2 X 2 X 2) make 9, 
or the square of 3. 

T, a and 27 (3 x 3 x 3) make 
36, or the square of 6. 

1, 8. 27 and 64 (4 x 4 x' 4) 
make 100, or the square' of 10;, 
and so. on. - • 

Every Little Helps 

r HEKE teas a . young lady , of 
Twickenham 

Whose shoes toere too thin to 
ivalk quick in ’em. 

So after a mile 
She sat on a stile, 

And stuck stamps on the soles to 
thicken ’em. 

Right From the Start 

ipiiE visitor appeared to be very 
interested in the village. 
“And do you know whether 
any great men were bom here? ” 
he asked the oldest inhabitant. 

“No,'zur,” replied the rustic. 
“They be all babies born ’ere.” 


Our Bauneffess Opportunity 


Boy. I see that a Committee of 
scientists and -M Ps urges that it 
is the duty of the nation to de¬ 
velop our coal to a degree that has 
'never yet been attempted, to give 
the nation the full'value of its 
greatest industrial asset. Is it 
true that we use our coal badly? 

Man. I am afraid it is only too 
true. I do not mean that coal has 
not been used v/ith great advan- 
‘ tage to the nation since about 
1750, but I do'mean that our'use 
has been extremely wasteful. 

Using coal roughly, we gained 
the wealth that enabled us to 
subsidise the enemies of Napoleon 
and to bring him low at Waterloo. 
Still using coal roughly, but better 
than in 1815, we ai’e, after 128 
years, warring upon Hitler, whose 
powers are enormously greater 
than Napoleon’s. Our industries' 
are built on the. employment of 
coal to produce steel warships, 
aeroplanes, and the many clever 
machines with which we wage this 
gigantic conflict. So important is 
coal in war that if' our mines 
failed tomorrow we should have 
to abandon the war. Only a great 
coal nation can hope to stay in 
this war for any great length of 
time. It is equally true to say 
that without coal or its equivalent 
in water power or mineral oil, no 
nation could carry on great 
modern industries. J 

Boy. What, then, does the Com¬ 
mittee mean? That we are not 


yet doing what should be done to 
use coal thoroughly? 

Man. Yes. that very well,.ex¬ 
presses the Committee’s meaning. 
We have learned much about coal, 
but for practical purposes the sub¬ 
ject is in its infancy. The actual 
■ getting of' coal is still ' wasteftd 
and dangerous: we make our towns 
dirty, and instead ■ of banishing, 
domestic drudgery we leave the 
housewife to clean away, dirt that 
ought never to have been made. 

We have no domestic supplies of 
mineral oil, yet we import enor¬ 
mous quantities from abroad in¬ 
stead of producing, as we might 
- do, all the oil and petrol we need 
by distillation from coal. We can 
produce from coal Innumerable 
products which might play a gi'eat 
part in our industries. We have 
only just begun to produce the 
artificial resins, called plastics. 

* Boy. Is it possible to measure 
the energy that is now wasted in 
using coal? 

Man. The Report you mention 
says • we extract no. more than a 
-third of the energy from the coal 
we get. The Committee urges the 
Government to multiply the .few 
hundred scientists and engineers 
who now work on coal research 
into thousands. They recommend 
the rapid completion of a national 
survey of our coal. They picture 
this army of scientists employed 
Mn producing liquid fuels,, chemi¬ 
cals, and new raw materials, in- 


Can You ? 

'Two wasps who were ipanting to 
■* drink 

Sat astride a jar of blue ink. 

And they said, “ What a spree 
To dye blue it would be!” 

What they.said when they sank 1 
can’t think. ' 

OPTICAL ILLUSION 

carefully at this design 
and try -to decide whether 
the slanting 
lines are 
parallel, v'lth 
each other. 
They efer- 
tainly do not 
appear to 'be, 
but if y 6 u 
tilt the page 
and look 
along the lines from a corner of 
the square you will probably 
change your opinion. 

The Wonder of a Bubble 

Tn the lovely frailty of 'a soap 
bubble are packed illustra¬ 
tion’s of sortie of the most 
mysterious laws of Nature. ' 

. Its.walls.are so thin that they 
are less wide than a wave of 
light, and so by reflection they 
split sunlight into colours , and 
make » little rainbow ori its' 
surface. Yet the tension of the 
film, which holds air within it 
at high.pressure, is so grqat that 
when--the bubble bursts the 
fabric flies apart at a speed df 
over a hundred feet in a second. 
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PICNIC BOTTLES 

J^owEVER W'ell the corks and 
stoppers of picnic bottles 
fit, there is always a risk that 
they may come out. Here is a 
good plan by means A which 
they may be made quite safe. 
Get an' old leather glove and 
cut off- any fingers that are with¬ 
out holes. Then after putting in 
the cor'K of the bottle, pull the 
glove finger right over, tying it 
.securely -round the neck. The 
cork will never come cut, and, 
even if there should be a little 
leakage, the liquid will not come 
through the leather of the glove 
finger. Needless to say, the glove 
should be clean. 

A- Tongue Twister 

gETTY Botta bought Some 
butter. 

“But,” she said, “this butter's 
bitter. But a bit of better butter 
will but make my batter better.” 
So she bought a bit of butter 
Belter than the bitter butter, 
And it made her batter better. 

So twas. better Betty Botta , 
Bought a bit of better butter. 


LAST 'WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Eow Many Stairs 
Twenty-three 

Charade 

In-vest-i-gale 



The Children’s* Hour 


THE BOY TALKS 
WITH THE MAN 


vestigating the use of coal for 
farm machinery, .studying the pos¬ 
sibilities of district heating and of 
amniversal supply of constant hot 
water. ^ 

Boy. Would it cost very much 
thus to stimulate the production 
of new industries, and new wealth 
and leisure, from our coal? 

Man. The Committee estimates 
that the annual espeirditure would 
run into several millions a "year, 
but even that is considered a 
reasonable figure in relation to the 
new wealth produced.. Modern 
British wealth began with the pro¬ 
duction of iron and steel with coal 
fuel. , What this scientific com¬ 
mittee aims at is the-full realisa¬ 
tion of methods by which our 
greatest asset would spread its 
beneficent powers throughout our 
society. 

Bov. Can we depend on our 
miners to continue the production 
of coal in sufficient quantity?. 

Man. Only if we give greater 
consideration to the lives of those 
who follow one of the most' dan¬ 
gerous and arduous of all occupa¬ 
tions. Already signs are appearing 
that boys do not care to follow 
their fathers down the mines. The 
future of our coal Is, therefore, 
dependent pn good housing, and 
on making the miners’ lives agree¬ 
able and happy. Is it nothing to 
ns, all we who profit by coal, that 
a thousand miners should die 
every year? '' 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts lor Wednesday, ■ June 
16, to Tuesday, June 22. 

Wednesday, 5.20. The P.ibche.ster 
Helmet, by Kathleen Fidler. Lis¬ 
teners will hear how this famous 
Koman helmet,, now in the 
British Museum, v/as discovered 
by a schoolboy in 1796. 

Thursday, 5.20 Jonathan Church 
—the final episode in L. du Garde 
Peach’s play. (No. 6, Home Again.) 

Friday, 5.20 The Big Six, by 
Arthur Ransome, told by Mac— 
No. 17, Siege of the Death and 
Glory; followed by Olive Shapley’s 
Letter from America, and Music 
from the BBC. At War Exhibi¬ 
tion, Belfast. 

Saturday, 5.20 Bertha Waddell 


and her Scottish Children’s 
Theatre Company Birthday Cele¬ 
brations. . 

Sunday, 5.20. Canny Cummer- 
land.: Wilfred asks you to visit 
Cumberland with him, and hear 
stories told hy Its people and 
gongs sung by.'VloIet Carson and 
the Keswick Mountain Singers, 

Monday, 5.20 More Adventure’s 
of Sam Pig, by Alison Uttley. told 
' by Mac; followed by Helen 
Henschel’s Music '.at' Random 
(Great Tunes are Simple); and a 
talk by Sidney R. Campion on how 
letters are conveyed. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Three Friends on 
the Farm, a story-by Muriel Cham¬ 
berlain. told, by Helen Henschol; 
followed by My Crowded Solitude, 
by Jack MoLaren—No. 4. Alone 
with the Jungle Creature's. 



Mother! Give Constipated Ghiid 

‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ 


Children, love the pleasant taste of 
‘ California Syrup of Tigs ’ brand 
laxative, and'gladly take it even \vhen 
bilious, feverish, sick or constipated. 
No olher laxative regulates the tender 
little bowels so nicely.. It sweetens 
the stomach and stimulates the liver 
and bowels without cramping or over¬ 


acting, Millions of mothers depend 
upon this gentle, harmless laxative. 

Tell your chemist you want ‘California 
Syrup of I'lgs,’ wJiich has full directions 
for babies and children of all ages. 
Obtainable everywhere, Is. 4d. ■ and 
2s. Cd. Mother, you must say 
‘CALIFORNIA.’ 
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